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124 YALE LAW JOURNAL. 

Cases Illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. By Francis 
R. Y. Radcliffe and J. C. Miles. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1904. Cloth. Pages 628. 

A collection of some ninety of the leading English cases on 
the law of torts for the use of the student. Many of these cases 
are the familiar authorities upon which our American decisions 
are largely based ; others are distinctly modern, of which may 
be instanced Allen v. Flood, L. R. 1898, App. Cas. 1, and Quinn 
v. Leatham, L. R. 1901, App. Cas. 495. The notes are in the 
main unpretentious and merely explanatory; in some few 
instances only do they attempt the treatment of collateral 
topics. A commendable feature is offered by the carefully 
rewritten headnotes, particularly planned to aid the student in 
the grasping of the principles underlying each case. Such a 
work as the present, however, can scarcely have a very wide 
range of usefulness in this country, for the American student 
will inevitably require the American authorities as companions 
of their English predecessors and contemporaries, and, as is 
plain, it is among students that its almost exclusive sphere 
must lie. C. C. R. 



Evidence in Trials at Common Law. By John Henry Wigmore, 
Professor of the Law of Evidence, Northwestern University. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Buckram and sheep. Pages 
4000. 

This treatise in four volumes (two of which are yet to be 
published) furnishes a most complete discussion upon this sub- 
ject of the law. Carefully excluding all except what may be 
termed strict evidence, the author has nevertheless compiled a 
work, the mere physical proportions of which are imposing, 
so that one may accept the reasons for his apology for a lack of 
absolute completeness as being well warranted. But the treat- 
ment is masterly. Starting with the premise that there are 
reason and principle in all the millions of phases of the law — 
that there is no leaf without a root — Professor Wigmore has 
treated most exhaustively the various branches of the law of 
evidence. Conceding that there is seldom a proposition of law 
so simple that there are not some cases to oppose it, he prefers 
to consider such divergent views as conflicts rather than incon- 
sistencies, especially in view of the fact that precedents as now 
used are generally a heterogeneous mass from many jurisdic- 
tions. So that the work, voluminous as it is, has a distinct 
value beyond a mere encyclopedical collection of cases. It 
strikes us that in this, rather than in any preservation of form, 
lies the necessity for a production of this nature. For in spite 
of the criticism, all too often deserved, justice and reason 
(though the latter may be past or merely provident) is the life 
of the law, so that an interpretation and exposition of the 



